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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



From Midshipman to Rear Admiral. By Rear Admiral Bradley 
A. Fiske. New York : The Century Company. 

In the life story of a retired naval officer one may properly look for 
many interesting observations on men and things under changing skies, 
for a modicum of information about matters in which most people are 
somewhat interested and in which they probably feel that they ought 
to be more interested than they are, for tales of battle and adventure, 
and for not a little wisdom of the sober and often somewhat narrow 
kind which those who have had command not only of men but of huge 
engines of destruction must needs acquire. Admiral Fiske, in his auto- 
biography, has given us not less than this, but a great deal more. In 
reading his book, one finds oneself dwelling not so much upon the idea 
of the Navy as a profession as upon the thought of life as an oppor- 
tunity. One has expected, perhaps, to be impressed with the satisfac- 
tions and achievements of a career varied, indeed, by adventures and 
shifts of scene, but rather too much routinized to be intellectually 
stimulating; what one finds is pre-eminently a record of progressive 
thinking and living. 

Originality has its penalties, sincerity is not always popular, and 
Admiral Fiske had his full share of those disagreeable and discouraging 
experiences that fall to the lot of most inventors, and of not a few 
patriots. But when one surveys the whole life and considers the re- 
sults, one feels like quoting in behalf of the Admiral the possibly too 
undignified but highly expressive lines of Kipling: 

And they asked me how I did it, and I gave 'em the Scriputre text, 
' You keep your light so shining a little in front of the next.' 

When Bradley Fiske was a midshipman, captains in the navy did 
virtually all their cruising under sail. Few of the naval vessels, indeed, 
had steam power, and this in spite of the fact that every naval battle 
of the Civil War had been fought under steam alone ! The people had 
settled down to the comfortable conviction that there would be no 
more great wars, and that " the only use for the navy was to show the 
flag in foreign ports." An unprogressive, excessively matter-of-fact 
period, not favorable to the growth of new ideas! When Fiske in- 
vented a typewriter, all the men to whom he showed it said substan- 
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tially : " Of course this doesn't work very well, but I dare say you could 
make it work all right. But I can't see the slightest use for such a 
machine, no matter how well you get it to work, because it would be an 
insult to a man to write him a letter with it." We are wiser now; 
but some mistakes of judgment have persisted longer than others. 

The reception of a more important invention in 1918 was even less 
encouraging than that accorded to the typewriter in 1877. In May, 
1918, Admiral Fiske received from the Secretary of the Navy, in an- 
swer to a communication advocating the use against the Germans of the 
torpedoplane — a device of which the Admiral is the inventor — a letter 
which concluded with the statement that " experiments along this line 
have already been tried and discarded by the Allied Powers in Europe, 
and the possibility of obtaining satisfactory results from the proposed 
scheme is so slight as not to warrant the expenditure of the time and 
talent required for its development." In spite of this official pronounce- 
ment, Admiral Fiske now feels warranted in speaking of " the triumph 
of the torpedoplane." He says, for example : " In the latter part of 
1918 it became known that the British fleet had realized for a year the 
danger of torpedoplane attacks upon it, and that the navy had taken 
measures on a tremendous scale for making just such torpedoplane 
and bombing attacks on Kiel and Wilhelmshaven as I had urged in 
June, 1917, and afterwards. It became known also that, after trying 
various modifications, the British had finally adopted the apparatus and 
the method of using it that were specifically illustrated and described in 
my patent." 

The rejection of the torpedoplane in 1918 need not, however, be 
taken as marking the general character of the period that had elapsed 
since practical men looked askance at the typewriter. It was notori- 
ously a period of sensational progress as regards invention and indus- 
try. It is interesting to look back from the vantage point of to-day 
upon things of older fashion. But Admiral Fiske can scarcely be said 
to look back; he seems, indeed, always to be looking forward; and 
though there is plenty of descriptive charm in his book, the main quality 
of the story is certainly a kind of urgent practical interest in getting 
things done rather than a contemplative delight in the past. One of 
the first to apply himself to the study of electricity, and later to aero- 
nautics, realizing before any one else the importance of these things to 
naval efficiency; one of the first, moreover, fully to understand the 
need of large conceptions and of thorough organization and compre- 
hensive war plans for the navy — the Admiral is throughout his narra- 
tive always eagerly looking forward to the solution of the next prob- 
lem. And if any reader of this book thinks that, the war being over, 
there are now no naval problems to worry over, that there is no longer 
any need of the moral and intellectual strenuousness that enabled a 
few men to secure improvements and to bring about a measure of pre- 
paredness when it was still not too late, he misses the significance of the 
author's forward-looking point of view and of a good many hard facts 
as well. Nothing is more illuminating sometimes than to take a look 
at a thing along the line of sight of a man who is really trying to ac- 
complish important results : such a view gives a real perspective. In 
Admiral Fiske's book, the " history of the question " is more convinc- 
ing than argument or theory. 
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Is it not extraordinary in more ways than one that so many of the 
important improvements in naval warfare should be due to the indi- 
vidual efforts of one man? Admiral Fiske's inventions make a formid- 
able array. They include the electric range-finder, the telescope sight, 
the stadimeter, engine telegraph, helm-indicator, speed and direction, 
indicator, steering telegraph, torpedoplane. Is it not a fact worth 
pondering, even by those outside naval circles, that in so many cases 
these inventions were opposed as unpractical? Does it not seem a 
sad absurdity that the man who claims, with apparent truth, to have 
invented more successful naval and military appliances than any other 
man in the world was not even put on the Naval Consulting Board, 
which had been established for the purpose of developing inventions, 
and which he himself had suggested? 

When Admiral Fiske, in 191 5, resigned his position as Aid for 
Operations under the Secretary of the Navy, he could feel that despite 
great difficulties he had accomplished, apart from his inventions, sev- 
eral distinct things for the good of his country. He had established the 
Division of Aeronautics, instituted strategic war problems for the fleet, 
proved that " the country trusts army and navy officers more than it 
trusts any one else," made Congress realize the needs of the navy, 
established the office of Chief of Naval Operations. Besides obtaining 
these results, he had put other undertakings in such a state that they 
were sure to become, within no long time, accomplished facts. Among 
these were the establishment of an agency for recognizing and develop- 
ing new inventions, the recognition of the possibilities of the diving 
shell, and the putting into effect of the administrative section of the 
general war plan. The administrative plan was signed soon after the 
Admiral gave up his position as Aid for Operations. This plan and the 
office of Chief of Naval Operations are the means by which the Navy 
Department got ready for the war, and by means of which it operated 
during the war and has operated ever since. 

It is no secret that the Admiral, during his tenure of office in the 
Navy Department, was at odds with his chief. While liking the Sec- 
retary personally, he found the latter anything but open to suggestions 
from the point of view of a progressive naval officer. Which of the two 
was right, the records, and subsequent events, seem to have indicated 
clearly enough. In reading Admiral Fiske's account of the matter, 
one gets, at least, a certain curious insight into the possible workings 
of our system of naval control. No items in the story are more con- 
vincing than certain extracts from the Admiral's diary. For instance, 
there is the following entry: " Sept. 1. Reported return to Sec. Had 
good talk with Sec. & tried to impress him with seriousness of fleet's 
unpreparedness. I doubt if I succeeded. I explained target practice, 
etc. Sec. has created office of ' Aid for Education,' & is much stuck on 
idea! Gosh!" 

The homely expletive recurs more than once in these excerpts, with 
about the same degree of justification. To the reader, an occasional 
expression of hearty disgust is likely to seem, under all the circum- 
stances, not wholly unnatural. 

It should be said, however, that in no part of the Admiral's narrative 
is the spirit one of mere rebellion or of futile personal criticism. Al- 
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ways the author's thought is constructive — that is, in the only right 
sense of the term — " optimistic." The zest of work and the love of 
service are the prevailing feelings throughout. It is for this reason 
that Admiral Fiske's autobiography will continue to be read as an 
exemplary and stimulating book long after new controversies have 
thrown far into the background the precise issues between Fiske and 
Daniels in 1915, or for that matter between Daniels and Sims in 1920. 
Robert Louis Stevenson once wrote that " there is a strong feeling in 
favor of cowardly and prudential proverbs. The sentiments of a man 
while he is full of ardor and hope are to be received, it is supposed, 
with some qualification. But when the same person has ignominiously 
failed and begins to eat up his words, he should be listened to like an 
oracle." Admiral Fiske did not fail ; and he did not have to " eat up 
his words." The life-wisdom expressed in his story has no affinity 
with " crabbed age," but rather appeals to ardent youth and enterpris- 
ing young manhood. His book is primarily a book not for old men who 
delight in the past, but rather especially for young men and for stout 
hearted, forward-looking men of all ages. It is zestful, downright, 
frank and humorous narrative, full of original achievement. It con- 
fesses apprehension or distress in ticklish or unpleasant stiuations, but 
finds compensation in the sense of accomplishment and the tingle of 
life which the worst situation can give. Above all, it shows how those 
two prime motives, duty and self-expression, may be made to pull 
vigorously in the same direction. 

The book, however, has a greater significance than that of its gen- 
eral attitude toward life. Of Admiral Fiske Theodore Roosevelt once 
said : " The Admiral is, with the sole exception of General Wood, the 
man who has suffered most from daring to tell the truth about our 
condition. Over three years ago the Admiral made the first big move 
for improving the condition of the Navy by telling the truth about the 
Navy, and was punished mercilessly because he did tell the truth. 
Every American owes a real and great debt to the Admiral. He ren- 
dered a substantial, affirmative service to the people of the United 
States at great personal cost." 



A Labrador Doctor: The Autobiography of Wilfred Thomason 
Grenfell. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Dr. Grenfell's autobiography is at once a tale of adventure, appeal- 
ing strongly to that " sporting instinct " which in its larger aspects is 
a very respectable emotion, and a record of moral strenuousness of a 
sort rarely equalled. Both these points claim the attention of the critic ; 
but there is a third that claims it even more strongly. The story in a 
curious way bridges the gap between Victorian England and post- 
bellum America, and between the older and the newer ideas of religion 
and philanthropy. 

Wilfred Thomason Grenfell was born in 1865, in Parkgate, near 
Chester. His father was a clergyman and for many years head of a 
private school at Parkgate. The elder Grenfell seems to have been 
something little short of a genius. " Father was waiting to get into 
the sixth form at Rugby when he was only thirteen years old. He was 



